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is cognized, and, therefore, to some extent, differentiated and related ? 
Is this phantom, this ding-an-sich of feeling as the uncognized psy- 
chical totality, of any assistance to us in explaining such concrete 
facts of consciousness as are constituted by our various feelings and 
emotions ? 

I must pass briefly over the treatment of aesthetics as related to 
metaphysics. The ' form ' of a work of art is due to the existence 
of the ideal or rational element in it, and it is the fact of the 
expression of this ideal, which is the end of its production, rather 
than any extrinsic utility, which makes it to be a work of art. As 
it is the rational or intelligible in the artistic creation which gives it 
value and meaning, so if we ask after the value and meaning of the 
world of nature, we are led to a similar apprehension of rationality in 
it. Since, moreover, we find in nature those same qualities which 
belong to artistic production, there is reason to surmise a fundamen- 
tal unity to exist between the ideal world of art and the real world 
of nature, the one being the conscious or semi-conscious, the other the 
unconscious work of the same underlying activity. 

From what has gone before it will be easy to see what attitude 
S. de Sarlo takes toward the main questions of philosophy. He is 
an idealist who recognizes that the ideal only has meaning in rela- 
tion to the real. Apart from the ideal, the rational, the universal, 
there could be no knowledge, no art, no morality ; yet the intelligible 
factor only realizes itself by its correlation with the particular, the 
sensible, the actual. " The essence of consciousness," he tells us in 
the closing paragraph of the essay on the " The Notion of Law," 
" consists in the objectifying and universalizing of psychical facts ; 
an objectifying which implies fixation in given forms, and this in its 
turn connection and coherence with the system or with the totality 
of the qualifications and characterizations of reality. Such system 
or totality constitutes the world as known by us, the world, that is 
to say, which in its reality is intelligible for us." -g r itchie 

Geschichte des Idealismus. Von Otto Willmann, Professor 
der Philosophic und Paedagogik an der deutschen Universitat in 
Prag. Zweiter Band. Der Idealismus der Kirchenvater und der 
Realismus der Scholastiker. Braunschweig, Friedrich Vieweg 
und Sohn, 1896. — pp. vi, 652. 

Those who have read Professor Willmann's former volume will 
remember what meaning he gives to the word * idealism.' By that 
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ambiguous expression, which seems to be assuming a merely eulo- 
gistic sense, he understands the doctrine that the concepts of the 
understanding represent the true nature of things-in-themselves. The 
senses give us impressions which are subjective, and not necessarily 
true representations of the external agencies that impinge upon our 
organs; but the understanding, reacting upon these impressions, is 
able, by divine dispensation, to seize upon the real essence of those 
external agencies. The world is, therefore, a system of intelligible 
realities discovered and reconstructed by the intellect. That this 
reconstruction is guided and controlled by divine revelation is a 
fundamental part of Professor Willmann's conception, without which, 
perhaps, it could hardly be maintained. For the raw experience of 
mankind suggests various methods of intellectual comprehension, 
various speculative theories, each of which naturally claims to be a 
true representation of reality. Even if we so far trust the dogmatic 
instincts of reason as to admit that we may by thinking attain to 
absolute truth, and that the human intellect is in preestablished 
harmony with the structure of the universe, we should still find 
ourselves confused by the variety of our oracles and unable to decide 
which of our intellectual constructions — the mechanical, say, the 
Scholastic, or the Hegelian — reproduced the external organization 
of things. In view of this multiplicity of intellectual explanations, 
the ' nominalistic ' criticism acquires a great force, and we are 
hardly able to resist the conviction that these constructions are con- 
venient or even necessary fictions, which help us to deal with the 
materials of our experience and memory, but which can scarcely 
pretend to transcendent validity. 

A thorough acquaintance with the insidious nature of this ' nomi- 
nalism ' has forewarned Professor Willmann, and encouraged him to 
take the bull by the horns and to invoke revelation and faith from 
the beginning. There was a primitive dispensation, a body of meta- 
physical and religious dogmas originally revealed to man, which was 
diffused over the earth — shall we say by the children of Noah after 
the deluge ? — and furnished the basis of all ancient philosophies. 
This original treasure was, indeed, much wasted and obscured ; 
remnants of it existed, however, in all ancient faiths and particularly 
in those of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle. The new revelation 
and the Church established to be its guardian finally came to gather 
together those scattered traces of primeval wisdom; and what seems 
to the unbeliever the eclecticism of the Fathers, who took this idea 
from the Jews and that from the Greeks, is in fact only the recognition, 
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in the light of the supernatural truths entrusted anew to the Church, 
of the dispersed elements of the original revelation. We are thus 
able not only to maintain the confidence, so natural to man, in the 
objective validity of his reason, but we are also able to decide with 
certainty to which of the many hypotheses of reason this validity 
belongs — those which are in harmony with Christian doctrine are 
true, the rest are aberrations of human wit. It is not necessary, for 
instance, to consider whether palingenesis or an immortality with final 
rewards and punishments, is the doctrine of the soul most conformable 
to the analogies of nature and the requirements of morals; a passage 
from Saint Matthew will decide the question. 

In consequence of this happy facility in the decision of ultimate 
problems, it is hard for an outsider to arrive at an understanding of 
the system defended by the author, or of its basis in human nature. 
The uninitiated reader is buffeted by many assertions and counter 
assertions, quoted from the most venerable authorities, but no avenue 
is opened for his poor understanding to reach the deeper grounds 
which originally underlay those declarations. He will hear, indeed, 
many wise sayings recommending themselves independently to his 
good judgment, and towards the end he will read with amusement 
the sharp and pungent criticism of the various personal systems 
which have opposed themselves from time to time to the Scholastic 
tradition. He will also understand that the essence of 'idealism' is 
the maintenance of the objective validity of intelligible principles ; 
that the ideas of Plato, interpreted as thoughts in the divine mind, 
in conformity with which the world is fashioned, are the universalia 
ante rem ; the forms of Aristotle the universalia in re; and the 
concepts of the human understanding elicited by the observation 
of particulars the universalia post rem, which have the function of 
discovering and reproducing the universals existing in nature and in 
the plan of Providence. But a student not already at home in the 
Catholic system will hardly conceive how these various dogmas and 
criticisms hold together, or why the author's horror should be so often 
the crowning argument in refutation of a heresy. "Den Dingen," 
he says, 1 " ist die Einheit wesentlich, und ihr Wesen ist einheitlich," 
but he gives us no insight into the meaning or necessity of this 
maxim when he tells us that if we deny it •' die entgeistete Welt ode, 
der Geist leer wird, das Herz verschrumpft." 

In truth, this book, like Catholic philosophy in general, lacks the 
spirit that we are now accustomed to expect in historical and apolo- 

1 P. 627. 
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getic writings, the spirit of evolution and accommodation. The 
system not only does not grow historically (which would be contrary 
to its spirit and high pretension), but does not even exhibit itself as 
an inward hierarchy of ideas, so that we can, by seizing the funda- 
mental one, proceed to a comprehension of the rest. It is rather a 
collection of dogmas, not without some unity of tendency, but drawn 
partly from revelation, partly from acceptable philosophies, and partly 
from experience. Congruity with revelation is really its only principle 
of unity, and it must recommend itself, as a revelation does, by the 
volume and stability of its wisdom rather than by the coercion of 
logic. The spirit of accommodation is likewise absent, not merely 
in the sense of a compromise with personal notions (which would be 
unworthy of a system that pretends to truth), but also in the sense 
of an assimilation of other points of view to its own, such as might 
lead the general reader to cast his own experience and interests into 
the moulds of this philosophy, which, if it is indeed normal and 
eternal, must be approachable from every standpoint of human 
intelligence. Instead of this, we have only a satirical treatment, often 
too well deserved, of the miscellaneous and eccentric philosophies 
that fill the modern world. Many a reader, almost wholly unacquainted 
with ancient or mediaeval speculation, will be astonished at the 
evidence brought together in this book to show the ignorance, rash- 
ness, and triviality of much that he has been taught to regard as 
serious and epoch-making thought. This side of Professor Willmann's 
work deserves the attention even of those least inclined to share his 
positive enthusiasms. To stimulate our humility and to offer us a 
refuge if we are in despair, is perhaps all that the author's method 
allows him to do towards converting the unbeliever ; nor are his 
accounts of his heroes very lively or graphic, since he draws no 
picture of their concrete intellectual life, but only threshes the 
heretical chaff out of the orthodox wheat of their opinions. Never- 
theless, the procession of apologists he presents to us cannot be 
viewed without respect and admiration, especially when we feel — 
what he takes care to impress upon us — how great a diversity of 
gifts have been disciplined into the service of this theology, and how 
undeviatingly it has marched, in spite of heavy losses and occasional 
halts, through the fire of many centuries. G Santayana. 

Harvard University. 



